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Supportive Services in Follow Through. Achieyement^^data from a 
crpss-sectional viewpoint indicate that total Follow Through 
performance in the spring 6i 1973 is better ti^an non-Follow Through 
performance An tindergarteji and first grade, and tSa^ the Bank Street 
and Behavior Analysis models show consistently higher performance at 
all grade levels* Quasilongitudinal analyses indicate a positive 
effect of combined maximum exposure and Head Start or equivalent 
experience,, particularly in the Behavior Analysis and Bank Street 
models.- Pupil and teacher retentipn rates continue to ' be relatively 
high (60*70 'percent for pupils; slightly* more than 60 percent for 
teachers), and the parent involvement component .c<5ntinues to be a 
priority area. Supportive services data indicate that medical 
services are most uniformly provided^'I^; psychological services the 
least so* However, in almpst all cases services extend well beyond 
those provided by the school district. (Author/CS) • . *- 
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ABSTRACT 

This isra brief, non-technical suramary of five major evaluation 
reports on the Follow Through Program in Philadelphia, 1P72-1973. 

Achievement data from a cross-sectional viewpoint indicate that 
total Follow Through performance in the Spring of 1^73, is better 
(Than non-Fallow Through perforraaace in kindergarten and first grade, 
■aiKi that the Bank Street and Behavior Analysis models show consistently 
higher performance at .all grade levels. Quasi-longitudinal analyses 
indicate a positive effect of combined maximum exposure and Head Start 
or equivalent experience, particularly in the Behavior Analysis and 
Bank Street models. Although longitudinal analyses generally indicate 
that 1973 scores tend to be lower than 1*^72 scores, the Bank Street 
and Behavior Analysis models again show consistently higher performance 
tha^ the other models 

♦ 

Pupil and teacher retention rates continue to be relatively 
high r60-70% for pupils; slightly more than 60% for teachers), over 
^he first five years of the program, 1968-1973. 

The parent involvement component continues to* be a priority 
area and only 1/L8 schools was unable to establish a workable PAC. 

Suppaiftive services data indicate that medical services are most 
uniformly provided for; psychological services the least so. However, in 
almost all cases services extend well beyond those provided by the 
School District. 



A 

SUMMARY OF FJVE MAJOR 
EVALUATION FtEPORT? 
ON THE 
FOLLOW. THROUGH PROGRAM 
'IN PHILADELPHIA 
1972-1973 



INTRODUCTION 



The local evaluatibn staff ^prepared five major evaluation 
reports on the Follow Through Program in Philadelphia for the year 
1972-19J3. This is a brief, non-technical nummary of those documents 
^listing attached), focusing on the principal findings documented 
in the larger reports. 

The summary is divided into four sections: I. Pupil 
Achievement Characteristics: Metropolitan Achievement T^st (MAT), 
Spring, 1973, II* Continuance and Transience Among Teachers and 
Pupils 1968-1973, III. The Parental Component in Follow Through, 
and IV. Supportive Services in Follow Through, 
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I. PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT CHARACTFRISa^ICS ; • 

METROPOLITAN ACHIh:Vi:MKNT TEST (MAT) , SPRING 1973 



The findings of this section are based on an analysis of program 
performance on the MAT administered by Stanford Research Institute 
(SRI) in the Spring of 1973 as part of the National ^Follow Thr9ugh 

Evaluation. City-wide test data were not available for this school 
year, due to the decision to eliminate the usual testing because of 
the 3 month teacheif^ strike. 

The following levels of th^ MAT were administered: 

Kindergarten: . MAT Primer 

/ First Grade : ynAT Primary I (MAT-I) 

Second Grade: MAT Primary II (MAT-II) 

Third Grade : MAT Elementary (MAT-E) 



The data were examined from: 

A) a cro^s-sectional noint of view, comparing: 

1) Spring7'Tf973 performance in Follow Through with 
aijproximately an equal number of Follow Through classes 

in the city (s'elected for the National -evaluation design), 

2) ' Spring, 1972 Follow Through performance with 
Spring, 1973 Follow Through performance 

) 

B) a quasi-longitudinal point of view, comparing: 

« * 

1) the total cross-sectional group tested 
in Spring, 1973 by mod^l and grade with those children who 
received, th^ maximum desirable exposure to the model, 

« 
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i.e, kindergarten, one year, first grade, two years etc, 
and taking previous Head Start or equivalent experience 
into account. 



2)^ the percentage of* pupils scoring above the 50th 

# 

percentile and below the I6th percentile in terms of ex- 
posure and previous Head Start or equivalent experience 
effects. • . 

'C) a longitudinal point of view, comparing identical pupil 
^performance in tke Spring of 1972, with their 1973 per- 
formance based on a locally developed ;Longitudi-nal data 
file. 

A cross-sectional View : Pupil Achievement Characteristics 
(Spring 1973 - Metropolitan Achievement TeS:t) 

1) ' Comparison of all Groups in Terms of Mean MAT 

Standard Scx)re Differences in Spring, 1973 

The total Follow Through progra.-n achieved higher mean 
.standard scores than the total Non-Follow Through grouping 
in all- three kindergarten test areas; in four of the five 
first grade areas (all except Word /malysis); in all four ^ 
of the Math areas of second grade; and in two of the four 
Math areas in third grade. In addition, the Bank Street* 
and Behavior Analysis models were usually significantly 
highet^than the comparison group, in most test areas 
across all -^four grades (K-3) . 

2) Comparison of Spring 1973 Performance with 
Spring 1972 Performance 

•In grades K-2 the Total Program, and especially the Bank 

Street and Behavior Analysis models give evidence of almost, uniformly 

.'higher performance across all' test areas. Grade 3 results, however, 

. -3- , 
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seem to indicate a 'need for further program refinements. 

B. A Quasl-Longltudlnal View ; Pupil Achievement (Spring, 1973 MAT) 
Related to Length of Exposure to the Prograr. and Head StariT 
or Equivalent Experitmce 



The total cross-sectional group tested in Spring, 1973 was 
compared by model and grade level in Total Reading and TJotal Hathematicj 
with these children who received the maximuirt desirable exposure 
to Che model, with Head Start experience (Max HS) or without Head 
Start experience (Max NHS) taken into account 

In general, the findings indicate that maximum exposure to the 
model with previous Head Start experience (Max HS) tends to produce 
higher achievement across all models, particularly at the kindergarten 
and first grade levels. The Bank Street and Behavior Analysis models 
a]^ show consis tently^higher performance when their maximum exposure 
groups at each grade level are compared with the Total Follow Through 
maximum exposure groups at these grade levels. Outstanding differences 
in favor of these two models occur in first grade Reading. 



As a further indicator of overall* performance , the percentage of 
pupils scoring above the 50th percentile and^below the 16th percentile 
in Total Reading and Total Mathematics was examined. The general 
trend indicates a decrease in percentages above the 50th percentile 
from kindergarten to third grade, and conversely an increase in . 
percentages below the 16th percentile, ^-^mparisons were also made 
between the maximum exposure groups (Max), in each model and the j 
one-year-less than maximum exposure groups (Max-1). Overall, the ' ^ 

-k- 
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findings indicate that the Max groups perform better than the Max-1 
gh)aps in both Reading ^and y.athematics . 

c 

C, A Longiteidinal View : » Spring 1972 , Pei-formance Compared with ' 
Spring 1973 Performance (MAT) 

• • . v 

i / '^'^ 

\ 

The longitudinal) analysis indicates that 1973 mean. MAT scores 
for both To.tal Reading and Total Math are generally lower than 1972 
scores. However, the Bank Street and.Behavl^r Analysis models show 
both increasesTin percentage of pupils above the 50thM>erceritile ai)d 
decreases in percentage of pupils belowthe 16th percentile. 

Comparisons .between Max and Max-1 groups .indicate that the Max 

exposure group exceeds the performance of the Max-1 group in all 

models in either Total Reading or Total Math, and In most cases in^ 

> 

both areas, , . , 

Regression analyses of Total Reading and Total Mathematics 

performance in second and third grades in 1973, as compared with 

" " , * 

' first and second grade performance respectively in 1972, again 

indicate superior "performance by the Bank Street and Behavior Analysis 

# * 

models, . , , ' • 



. • ' \ ' 

n. continuance: and transiknck among teachi-rs and pupils in^.tpk ^ 

FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM, 1968-1973. * . * 

The following data reprcseni thp I'irrent update of a study, origin<^ix> 
revested by the Office 'of Fducation, designed to determine the incidence 
of teacher -and pupil C(Jntinuance and transience in the Follow Through 
program irv/f hiladelphia. 

a) Teacher Contin uan ce: 

^ — » ■ t 

Of the 306 teachers assigned during the program's first 
four years, 225 (,74%) remained until the end of the 1971-1972 school 
year, while 232 (62%) of the 373 teachers assigned over the five-year 
^period, 1968-1973, continued in the program through the end of the 
*1972-1973 school year. Sixty-five percent, however, of the teachers 
remained since assigned during the second four year period, 1969-1970 

^ ■ ■ , / 

to 1972-1973. 

\ 

b) Pupil Continuance ^ 

' A total of 10,380 pupils have been identified as having 
' at least five months \ ^exposure over the five years^f the program's 

i ^ ■ ' ■ y ■ . 

existence. Approximately 70% of all pupils who entered in 1968-1969,- 
1969-1970, and 1970-1971 continued through ^72, and 65% of all children 
who entered in 1969-1970, 1970-1971 , and '1971-1972 remained through 1973\ 
Students with documented Head Start or equivalent preschoo^L ^experience 
* continued at a rate higher by three to seven percentage points. 
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TIT. THE PARENTAL COMPONENT TN TOLj.OV THROUGH ' ' 
' — ' " — : — IS — 

To secure information on th,e le\/el of patent involvement in the 
program, 17/18 PAC cha^ r'tiien were ^perscna^iy interviewed. One PAC ^haii- 
man had left the progranf^and the evaluation staff was unable to reach her, 
The interview itself centered around^ the chairmen's pj^rceptions o'ffthe 
puxpose of PAC; its influence as a body 0[\ scTiool-irelated matters; prob- 
lems in implemelttation and the relative ac^DmplishmehCs of PAC. * 



The maior findin^3 indicate that only 1/18 scho.ols was unable to 
get PAC "off the ground". The other schools have" 'been successful in re- 
cruiting, on the average, 15 regular PAC members, anrf approximately 25 
parents attend monthly open PAC meetings at each school.. In general,- PAC 
has been able to 4raw more parents into the schools, improve qommunication 

i 

between the schools and their respe*ctive communities, and Kreak down tra- 
ditional barriers to the ultimate benefit of the chil^r^n. ft has also 
been able to influence the attitudes of school staff towards paren^ in- 



volvement and model implementation, influence schoot policy particularly 
in the areas of staff selection and budget preparation and link up with 
community groups in an effort to improv^^^the environment-. 



The main barriers to the parental component have been the attitudes ' 
of some school staff and principals, a;id the difficulty in motivating 
parents to get ^involved . However, Follow Through^ has given parents the 
feeling that"' they have some influence over thel^ children's education 
and that they have a right to this. Parents havje become more aware of 
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their own strengths and values, and have acquired problem solving skills, 

le^dershif) qualities and interpersonal skills through _their involvement with 

Follow Throug^h, The program has also provided employment and educaticml 

oppoY-tunities for a minimum of 10-20 parents yearly at each School, 

* » * 

. 'J - * ^ 
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IV.. SUPPORTIVE SERVICES IN FOLLOW THROUGH 



In an attempt to p4:ovide detailed information on supportive servj^os 
^^ithin the Follow Through Program, all agencies an!i*^ey personnel A^re 

contacted, and where possibTe^an individual interview was conducted. In 

C ^ * 

, addition, a content analysis was made of all available documeirits and re- 

\ 

ports . . N 

# ) 

The maior findings indicate ttiac at all Follow Through schools 

i 

arrangements have been.made for medical .services; at U6/18 Fo^ow ''Through 
schools arrangements have been made for dental and- psvchological services, 
and at f7/18 Follow Through schools ^rangements haye\ 



- 



been made for a para- 

\ ■ - \ 

professional Follow Through School Communit/^ Coordinator to provide social 
services to "Follow Through families, 



It was also "^ound that* in all cases but one, ^he above services ex- 
f tend beyond tl^ose normally provided by the school district. However, thg 
• availability of these services doep not necessarily ensure their continued 
' use. It is difficult *to get parents of Follow Through children" to make ^ 
g^d use of. the services available, and broken appointments tend to be a 
problem. Better us^ is made of the services when (a) an outreach com- 
- ponent is an integral part of the service (b) the school or agency pro- 
vides' transportation and escort services and (c) agency personnel treat 

ien€s with respect. Psychological -services tend to be the lea^ pro-. 
vide^^*^or in that 9 of thejl8 schools have no more than one }ialf to one 
full day of service a wetek, and at 3 additional ' schools , services were 
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partially • disconclTiued by the contracted agency* because of the strike. 
Finally the greatest promise for establishing on-going and comfortable 
relationships for Follow Through families seems to be in those services 
which provide persanalizad care and a private practice atnosphere. 
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.If, / T 

In terms of achievement based on jcross-sectional analyse^/ the to^al 
Follow Through popu^tion performs better, than the total Ndy-Follow T^.voi,^h 
population in kindergarten and first grade, in both Reading ^and Mat^ematic^ 
At t^e second and third grade levels this holds trOe for most of Math, 
*areas, but not for Reading. However, the Bank Street and Behaviour Ana^^^Sis 
models show consistently higher performance across all grades. When Spring 
1973 performance is compared with Springy 19^72 performance only^third iferade 
results show^ a lack of improvement. ^ - * 

With respect to Spring ^9,73 achievement as a function of exposure ^ 
and Head Start or equivalent experience (quasi-lonjgitudinal analyses.) 
the findings indicate that maximum exposure to any of the models ^±th 
previous Head Start experience tends to produce higher achievement, 
particularly at the kindergarten and first grade levels. The Bank Street 
and Behavior Analysis models again show consistently higher performance 
when compared with the Total Follow 'through maximum exposure group. When 
percentages of pupils scoring above the 50th percentile at^d {i^low the^l6th 
percentile are taken into account, the maximum exposure groups fare better 
than the one-year-less than maximum exposure groups, although the general 
trend is one of progressively lower performance from kindergarten to third 
grade. 

Longitudinal achievement data indicate that 1973 scores are generally 

lower than 1972 scores. However, results for both the. Bank Street and 

Behavior Analysis models are again more favQrat^le than for the other 
' . t 
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models, especially in terms of an increase in percentages above the 50th 

«< 

t 

percentile, and conversely a decrease in percentages below the 16th per- 
centile. 

^ * 
Teacher and pupil continuance data show that ther^ is a relatively * 

high rate of retention within the program, with 627 of the teacher poij- 

ulation and 65% to 70% of the student population remaining over the five 

/ 

years of the program's existence. 

Utch regard to the parental ccmponent in Follow Through, although 
1/18 schools waa unable to establish a workable PAC, the program has 
provided employment opportunities for a minimum of^ 10-20 parents annualiv 
at each of the 18 school sites, as well as drawing 25 parents on an average 
to monthly PAC meetings at each site. 

Information on supportive services indicates that medical services 
are^most uniformly provided for, and psychological services least so. How- 
ever, in almost all cases medical, dental, social and psychological ser- 
vices-extend well beyond- those normally provided by the School District. 
It was also found that- better use is made of the services when the school 
or agency provides 'transportation and escort services. 
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